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A CHALLENGE TO THE 
COLLEGE WOMAN 


As a college, we begin another year with 
our nation in a state of more tragic uncer- 
tainty than it was a year ago. 

It appears that we are on the verge of 
participating, as an active belligerent, in 
the great cataclysm that is gripping the 
world to-day. 

Does this situation have any unusual sig- 
nificance for you, a group of undergraduate 
college women? 

Our specific contribution to the military 
phase of our national defense is not signifi- 
cant. 

But to answer the questions just raised, 
one must look forward ten, fifteen or 
twenty years. 

While we 
swerving in our loyalty to our nation and 
its welfare—while we build and 
strengthen its ideals—our chief responsi- 
bility will be to heal the wounds of this 
war, to clear and re-order the stage after 
ill-will and 


must, at all times, be un- 


must 


tragedy of selfishness, 
death subsides. 

It will be your task to bring to us again 
security and prosperity out of the economic 
disorder that will surely follow this war. 
Undoubtedly you will have to pass through 
a period of depression, unemployment, ex- 
cessive taxation and perhaps extreme civil 
disorder that will surpass in extent and 
gravity the depression which followed the 


first World War. 


this 


By 
SAMUEL P. DUKE 


NT OF MADISOD 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


You will have to assume with courage 


and faith the task of rearing and educating 
another generation of Americans—not in 
the determination to carry on the grudges 
and the 
futile war, but you must bring this new 


interhational animosities of this 
generation to believe in good will, in the 
efficacy of the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national problems. 

You must prepare our youth to preserve 
democracy, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the 
when men under the pressure of depriva- 


press, freedom of religion at a time 
tion and even suffering may wish, in their 
dire extremity, to throw overboard many 
of the 


people. 


most precious heritages of our 

This generation must be brought to value 
knowledge and thinking power as no other 
This generation 
the health 


physical vigor to meet the stern realities 


generation has ever done. 
must be equipped with and 
of a new and exacting order. 

Thrift and industry must occupy a more 
prominent place in our educational econ 
taught to live 


omy. Our people must be 


well but simply. They must learn not to 
confuse Democracy and Liberty with un- 
limited personal privilege. 

Obedience to the forces working for the 


common good must have a new dignity, 
and frivolity, selfishness and extravagance 


will find no place in a good college. 
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These aspects of national defense, which 
I have undertaken to picture to you, are as 
great in magnitude and certainly in na- 
tional significance as our present military 
effort. 

If you wish to match the contribution of 
sweethearts and brothers who 


your your 


are serving or may serve in the armed 
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forces of America, I would suggest that 
you dedicate anew, through your college 
work and your unselfish living, your tal- 
ents and the 
taking up where they leave off in order that 


your resolution to task of 
we, in common with all people, may live a 
more abundant life free of fear in a new 


day of peace and good-will. 


THE ALL-OR-NONE THEORY OF By 


EDUCATION AS APPLIED TO 
AMERICAN LIFE TO-DAY 


Tue policy of continuing formal eduea- 
tion up to a certain stage in life and then 
is so firmly in- 


cutting it off suddenly 


trenched as a custom of modern society 
that the average layman never conceives of 
any other scheme as either possible or de- 

It is a policy that American edu- 
did not 


discovered 


sirable. 


seriously quest ion until 


that it 
problem, and one that, even to-day, few 


eators 
America had a youth 


mention as of basic concern to education. 

Whether the limit of schooling is set by 
the state through compulsory-attendance 
laws, by the school through its own inter- 
pretation of such regulations or by the in- 
dividual as a matter of choice; whether that 
limit is 16, 18, 20 or even 30 years of age, 
makes no difference as to the essential ele- 
ments of the plan, which takes the indi- 
vidual in school up to a certain age and 
He either at- 
Gen- 


then drops him abruptly. 
tends school full-time or not at all. 
erally speaking, no provision is made for a 
vradual process of weaning him away from 
attendance at the school and of orienting 
him in his new environment; away from 
the somewhat artificial and relatively elois- 
tered life of the school to the life of the 
world. 

Attendance at school is continued during 
which usually varies from five 


the “‘day,’’ 


to seven hours with perhaps an additional 


VERNON E. ANDERSON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 
hour or two for activities outside of the 
classes, up to a point when, through drop- 
ping out of school or graduation, it is sud- 
denly stopped. The process is sometimes 
called an abrupt transition from school to 
work. Work is used here in a broad sense, 
referring to the full-time participation of 
the individual, in varying proportions, in 
the activities of the home, community eiti- 
zenship and occupation. This interpreta- 
tion would include the involuntarily unem- 
ployed, and those for whom employment is 
not necessary, as well as the employed; the 

housewife as well as the salesgirl. 

For the majority, the transition takes 
place at the secondary level, which is now 
venerally conceived of as ineluding the 
junior high school through the junior col- 
lege. It is not claimed that many of the 
arguments advaneed will not hold true for 
the senior college and professional years of 
eollege training. Some colleges have fol- 
lowed the plan begun by the University of 
Cincinnati in 1906 and have made an effort 
to induct their students gradually through 
part-time work experiences into the busi- 
ness of living and working outside the 
school. The professions of medicine and 
teaching have made use of the internship 
to assist the individual in the change from 
the theoretical to the practical. The edu- 
cational profession has led in a movement 
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r continuous schooling through summer 

hool and refresher courses, followed by 
the professions of medicine and dentis- 
try with which intensive weekly short 
courses and conferences are becoming in- 

reasingly popular. However, it is the 
period of eight years including grades 
seven through fourteen, when a large pro- 
portion of young people end their formal 
schooling, with which we are mainly con- 
cerned. 

It is difficult to trace the beginning of the 
idea that formal schooling should be dis- 
tinctly set apart from life. Among primi- 
tive peoples, since all education was an in- 
formal part of family and tribal life, the 
child was necessarily introduced gradually 
into the responsibilities of adult life and 
began to work with his tribe and sit in on 
the couneils of his father as a part of the 
training for taking his place as a full- 
fledged member of the tribe. When civili- 
zation grew more complex, it became neces- 
sary to pass on the culture of society by the 
more formalized means of the school. In 
early Grecian times, the Athenians had not 
vet ‘‘removed the school from the city,’’ as 
Hart! expressed it; the older men con- 
sidered it a part of their job to assist in 
the training of the young men, and the 
pupils spent a considerable portion of their 
time, led by the ‘‘ pedagogue,’’ in studying 
the life of the city. The public gymnasium 
served as a place of activity for the older 
youth and men alike, and the introduction 
into citizenship and military life, the main 
work of the male adult, was accomplished 
by definite stages. 

As education became institutionalized, it 
came to be regarded as more in the nature 
of something set apart from actual life. 
The scholasticism of the Middle Ages served 
as a climax to the ever-growing gap. At 
this stage, when the school approximated a 

1 Joseph K. Hart, ‘‘A Social Interpretation of 
Edueation,’’ pp. 74-75. 
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situation as unreal and as far from life as 
imaginable, it is small wonder that the idea 
of an abrupt change from sechcol to life was 
nurtured. 

Yet it was also in the Middle Ages that 
apprenticeship-education flourished, provid- 
ing for the children of the poorer classes an 
edueation that was designed to bring them 
by three definite stages into full member- 
ship in the guild. Until the Industrial 
Revolution, apprenticeship remained one of 
the most important agencies of education 
in Europe and the United States. All of 
the colonies had statutes of apprenticeship. 
Such training was given on two different 
vocational levels. Boys of families in the 
upper economic brackets were apprenticed 
to men of the more highly skilled trades 
and professions such as carpenters, ship- 
builders, ships’ officers, physicians, archi 
tects and lawyers, ordinarily after they 
had received a considerable degree of edu- 
cation. The poor boys were apprenticed 
while still young to an occupation lower 
in the economie seale, their masters often 
being held responsible by the contract for 
some training in religion, arithmetic, read- 
ing and writing. In 1908, forty-three of 
the forty-six states had laws relating to the 
employment of apprentices; thirty-eight of 
them provided that, in addition to the 
trade, the apprentice must be taught the 
common English branches of education in 
some public or other school, or through 
such means as the employer might provide. 

Besides the apprenticeship system of edu- 
catgon, among other forms that inelude the 
idea of part school and part work, is con- 
tinuation education either of the part-time 
or evening-school type. Continuation edu- 
cation on a part-time basis ean be traced 
to Germany, where the imperial law on the 
Regulation of Industry in 1891 was one of 
the first of its kind. The Mechanies In- 
stitute of England, established in 1798, is 


considered as the forerunner to our eve- 
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ning schools for mechanics and tradesmen. 
By 1841, Great Britain had 216 such insti- 
tutes. After 1820, the idea began to per- 
meate into America, and although by the 
middle of the nineteenth century the move- 
ment had waned, it was revived in the early 
twentieth century. The traditional Ameri- 
can evening school now offers three general 
tvpes of activity, including, in addition to 
trade and vocational training, continuation 
education of a general, cultural and recrea- 
tional type 

sy 1921, nineteen states had passed com- 
pulsory part-time education laws, the first 
one voine into effect in 1911. 


legislation introduced in this country the 


This type of 
idea of instruction and continued education 
for all employed young people rather than 
for only a few apprentices under contract. 
At first, however, schools giving such train- 
ing were thought of as institutions separate 
from the reeular secondary school, much as 
some people to-day conceive of the Voca- 
tional school as a separate and distinct 


1918, 


the Commission on the Reorganization of 


phase of secondary education. In 


the Secondary Education recommended 
that all types of part-time education which 
would meet the needs of the community be 
Neither 


the part-time continuation training nor the 


Incorporated as soon as possible. 


evening school, however, has reached any 


considerable proportions. 


The decline of apprenticeship, which 
eame as a result of the division of labor 
after the Industrial Revolution, undoubt- 


edly had its influence on the establishment 
of another type of education that involved 
a cooperation between school and work. 
This plan, fittingly titled cooperative educa- 
tion, was introduced into the secondary 
schools of this country in Fitehbure, Mass., 
in 1908. Twenty-three cooperative courses 
existed in secondary institutions in 1923. 
The 
cooperative part-time edueation have begun 


ereatest number of schools offering 
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the plan since 1937 when, through the 
George-Deen Act, the federal government 
provided funds for this type of education 
in the distributive occupations. 
Cooperative education is distinguished 
education most of all 


from continuation 


perhaps, in its aims. Continuation eduea- 
tion was primarily established to avoid the 
exploitation of young people by industry 
Con- 


tinuation education as such is no longer a 


at the expense of their education. 


significant factor, since most of our secon- 
dary-school population are in school and 
since there is little opportunity for them to 
secure work. The need for compelling em- 
ploved young people to attend school part- 
time has almost disappeared. Instead has 
arisen the emphasis, on the part of the 
school, on making arrangements with in- 
dustry and business whereby the latter will 
assist in the education of the youth in order 
that he may receive proper training on the 
job for the job and proper orientation in 
the occupation. In this plan, there is a 
definite attempt to relate the work of the 
school to that on the job through the ser- 
vices of a coordinator and through com- 
munity advisory committees consisting of 
representatives of both industry or business 
and the sehool. 

The attention paid to adult edueation in 
the past decade indicates a trend toward a 
definite break with the idea that schooling 
is intended for a certain period of life and 
work for another. The opportunity school, 
which is chiefly a trade school for full-time 
or part-time workers; the federal emer- 
gency adult-education program; the folk 
school; short courses on university farms 
adult-education 
forums; 


and in connection with 
centers of universities; public 
corporation apprentice work; discussion 
groups; university evening and extension 
courses for employed adults; correspon- 
dence schools; the NYA and CCC, or what- 


ever the designation might be of the train- 
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available to adults, or young adults 

represent a revolt against the idea that 
is not compatible with work. 
federal 


‘aining workers for industry is a step that 


ication 
recent defense program of 

bably will give the final death blow to 

belief. 


ove types of education is given to eul- 


at outmoded Emphasis in the 
iral, avocational and intellectual interests 

| needs as well as to the vocational. 

It is significant, however, that in all the 
stances cited thus far only one plan con- 
iously emphasizes the need for a gradual 
ransition from school to work, althoueh 
me of the others may embody e¢ertain fea- 
res of that idea. The aim of continuation 
lucation, as we have seen, was to insure 
for the 
It emphasized the com- 
The 


Danish Folk School is apart from the regu- 


uther education young person 
who was employed. 
ulsory aspect, not the transitional. 
ir school system. The opportunity and 
vening schools stress training for the un- 
inployed or those who wish to advance in 
mployment or improve their general ecul- 
tural status, probably years after their 
formal schooling is ended. 

Only in the present cooperative part-time 
education program in the distributive oecu- 
pations do we find the aim consciously 
placed on the idea of making the change 
from school to work an easier one for the 
individual. The program stresses becom- 
ing acquainted with the tools of the job 
through actual experience and with the 
standards, relationships, customs and ideals 
of the occupation while the youth is still in 
school. It is thought of as an inherent part 
of the regular school system, not as a sepa- 
rate system or even a separate institution 


housed in a separate building. On _ the 
other hand, the gradual induction into 





other important phases of life—citizenship, 
marriage, recreation, religion, parenthood 
and all aspects of associated living—has 


been almost wholly neglected by the school. 
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The idea of ending the school career and 
beginning the life career by a proportion 
ate dosage of each in the transition period 
is probably noteworthy for its almost com 
plete absence in the discussions of eduea 
tional theorists. Certainly it has caused no 
If one 


were to judge by arguments found in the 


controversy of even the mildest sort. 


literature and by nothing else, one might 
suspect that 1t were almost an established, 
taken-for-granted fact. 

Historically we can go back to Luther to 
find an advocate for the plan of sending 
poor children to school for an hour or two 
a day, the rest of the time to be spent in 
the 
Spencer realized 


learning a handicraft in home while 
working with the father. 
the need for education by industry as well 
as by school when he said of English edu- 
cation that ‘‘all our industries would cease 
were it not for the information which men 
hegin to acquire as best they may after 
We have noted that 
the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Seeondary Education advocated part-time 
further said 


edueation is finished. ’’ 


continuation edueation. It 
that the aim of 


make dropping out of school disappear from 


such education was ‘‘to 


the voeabulary.’’*. In no other sense except 
through the ending of abrupt transition 
from schooling could ‘‘dropping out of 
school’’? aetually become an archaism. 
Among some of the statements of present 
day advocates of the plan of gradual transi 


tion, the following are significant : 


It is unfortunate that our society makes so small 
a provision for participation of youth in community 
life in socially useful work.* 

It is the business of the school to give its students 
the usable knowledge which will help them to ad 
vance their skill and resourcefulness in the perform 


2 National Education Association, Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Edueation, ‘‘ Part 
Time Edueation of Various Types.’’ U.S. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1921, No. 5. p. 8. 

3 Jesse H. Newlon, ‘‘ Edueation for 


in Our Time,’’ p. 122. 








ance of the job. Industry for practice and the 
for functioning knowledge which will inter- 


pret and improve practice.4 


It would seem that a truly sound program of 
education for at least half of our youth would in- 
volve participation in both school and out-of-school 
vocational activities in approximately equal propor- 


tion of 16 or thereabouts.5 


i, after the age 

Douglass also stresses the value of experi- 
ence in the non-school world in assimilating 
The the 


actually to divest has 


school education. learner lacks 


capacity what he 


learned until he sees its potential value 


through experience. Children are unable 
to grasp fully the significance of govern- 
ment, economies and responsibilities of 
parenthood until they approach the age of 
18 or 20. Such a plan, he argues, would 
through reduced school expenditures allow 
students to stay in school until they are in 
would give them the 


their twenties. It 


necessary contact with the adult world. 


I’ UNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS 


When we critically examine the plan of 
abrupt transition from school to ‘‘work,’’ 
we find that it is based on certain assump- 
which in turn be examined as 


tions, ean 


to their validity. Seven such assumptions 
are discussed from this point of view. 


lL. The that the 


theory is basically correet. Among the fun- 


assumption all-or-none 


damental assumptions behind the plan of 


abrupt transition from school to work is the 


‘all-or-none’’ theory, which assumes that 


full-time formal sechooline is for children 


up to a certain point—depending upon the 
demands of the occupation or the customs 
of society when the ehild is expected to 
change overnight to a full-time existence in 
the life of the world, taking care of his own 
indueticn into life and into whatever work 
he begins. Some employers such as the 
distributing econeerns have 
#C, A, Prosser and M. R. Bass, ‘‘ Adult 
The Evening Industrial School,’’ p. 24. 
5 Harl R 
Youth in Modern 


large retail 


Eduea- 


Douglass, 


**Seeondary Edueation for 


’ 9 


Ameriea,’’ p. 83. 
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realized the fallacy of such a principle and 
have taken over the job of the vocational! 
part of adjustment by providing sales train 
ers for their new employees. 

It will be recalled that the early philoso 
phy regarded edueation of the masses for 
manual work as something outside the pale 
of the 
compassion for the child did not feel that 


school. Even Rousseau with his 
the average workingman needed schooling. 
Education became synonymous with the 
training of the mind and morals. In such a 
situation, there was no place for coneern 
about transition from school to life or 
work. 

In an advanced society where the young 
little 


training in his father’s occupation as he 


person has chanee to receive any 
crows up, this early philosophy has no jus 
It assumes that the old social 
still 


necessity for orientation into the job, that 


tification. 
condition exists or that there is no 
the necessary training for the job ean all 
Em- 
ployers testify to the falsity of the latter 
the fact that the 
employee is of little value, often a handi- 


be given without actual experience. 


statement and to new 
cap, until he has had some experience on the 
job. When ‘‘work’’ is thought of in its 
broader sense, it is again apparent that in a 
more complex civilization the child has little 
chance to come into actual contact with the 
functioning of government and the actual 
workings of adult society except through 
the artificial means of books and seeond- 
hand experience. 

The needs of present-day society, which 
has made such rapid technologieal strides 
that an ever-increasing amount of leisure 
is available for its members, are far dif- 
ferent from those of even a hundred years 
ago. Continuation of edueation through- 
out life is both a possibility and a necessity 
to-day. Some might argue that children 
and youth are in contact with life and 
work to some degree all the time that they 
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ire 1n school ; therefore, there is no need 
or a general transition from the one stage 

their life to the other. 
would have had foree 50 or 100 vears ago, 


This argument 


it certainly is a feeble one to-day in the 
ace of aetual conditions, where vouth has 
it a very slight chance tc participate in 
work or adult activities of citizenship. 

2. The assumption that the storage the- 
ry of education is valid. A close corollary 
of the all-or-none principle is the storage 
theory, assumed to be valid by the plan in 
that 


period when knowledge ean be stored up 


question. It holds childhood is a 
for future use in adult life—an assumption 
so effectively attacked by Dewey and other 
modern educational thinkers. To the aver- 
ave high-school pupil, marriage and parent- 
hood and taking part in work and in civie 
duties hold no reality. It is futile to expect 
an individual to take a vital interest in the 
problem of bringing up children until he 
reaches the stage when he ean marry and 
have children of his own. Teacher-training 
nstitutions have long coped with the prob- 
lem of instrueting prospective teachers 
effectively until they have had experience 
of their own. Teachers testify to the fact 
that summer-school courses after entering 
service have been far more valuable than 
the theoretical courses taken during their 
undergraduate days. 

Life is a mounting to successive levels. 
Rather than to fill the child with facts to 
be used at some far-off period that is vague 
to him until he approaches it, the task of 
edueation is to guide him from level to level 
of his life. Sinee this mounting goes on as 
long as the individual lives, it is obvious 
that school education must cease to be sud- 
denly arrested at some early stage past 
adolescence. 

It is as impossible to predict the culture 
of fifty years from now as it is to predict 
whether the child will live to be an adult. 
We have but to look back at the changes 


in our culture and environment during the 
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past twenty-five vears to realize the truth of 
this statement. Ina rapidly moving eivili- 
zation, it becomes necessary to study prob- 
lems when they appear, even though we 
could remember the facts stored up during 
early years. However, psychological studies 
have shown us that forgetting is rapid, espe 
cially of the details that we do not make a 
part of our thinking and our experiences. 

3. The assumption that adult learning is 
child and 


This principle is assumed by a 


not so efficient as that of the 
adolescent. 
plan which confines all formal learning to 
the pre-adult stage. It has long been a 
the adult 


learn easily; that the learning should be 


popular fallacy that does not 
confined to the period of childhood and 
adolescence. The statement, ‘‘I am too old 
to learn,’’ has been heard time and again. 
Probably Thorndike has done more than 
anyone else to dispel this notion and conse 
quently to forward the cause of adult edu 
cation. His well-known study® indicates 
that learning ability reaches its peak some 
the 


drops up to the age of 45, when it corre- 


of oy) 


where around age 22 and slowly 
sponds with what it was at the age of 18. It 
has also been shown that speed of learning 
slows up with advancing age and _ that, 
although adults do not do as well in detailed 
work, they have more ideas and originality. 

The ability of adults to learn may decline 
after reaching the age of 20 to 25, but it is 
necessary to consider that if, as Thorndike’s 
study shows, by the time a person reaches 
the age of 45 his ability has declined only 
to what it was at 18, the individual’s eapae- 
itv to learn is still greater than it was at 
the time when the majority of young people 
through their formal 


Relative comparisons of adults 


are already with 
schooling. 
taking school courses show that they make 
as much progress during a certain period 
of time as do children in corresponding 
erades, and usually more. 

Disuse of learning naturally dulls the 


6 E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘ Adult Learning.’’ 
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al vy to learn. To Say that the adult 
ean not learn as well as the child is, how 
ever, to be inaccurate. Certain capacities, 


is the capacity to retain, increase with 


ave. In general the adult’s ability to learn 


that of the child in most of the 


tuves of formal schooling. To use the same 


argument for ending formal learning at 


the end of the adolescent stage is incon- 


sistent, Tor our prevalent system of eduea- 
school before 


tion puts most per ple out of 


they have reached their full learning capac- 


it The ancient Roman, Cato, who began 
to study Greek when he was past eighty, 
Fr why he chose to learn at that age, 
replied, ‘‘ What other age have [?”’ 


4 The assumption that adults learn as 


de ntal manner as oy 


Cle } fain adr tne 

' / f / ry » } > 
ordganicecd instruction The question ol 
adult learning abilities leads us to a con- 


sideration of how adult education should 


proceed. 


} ! 


lovical experiments to the extent that they 


It is difficult to control psy cho- 


can answer this question on as broad a seale 


as represented here. However, when we 
define education as the transmission of the 
culture of society, it is a mistake to assume 
that it ean be suddenly acquired at a cer- 
stage of life without any directed as- 
sistance What happened in the Middle 
Aves when schools were all but destroyed? 
Why did the greatly advaneed skills of the 
Moors in the different branches of seience 
fail to become a part of the culture of Euro- 
pean peoples ? Direetion of edueation by 
some means must take place if it is to fune- 
tion effectively. The numerous study elubs, 


parent-teacher child-study groups, exten- 
sion courses and forums attest to the fact 
that adults do not believe they learn as well 
if they are left alone to acquire such knowl- 
edge in an incidental manner. 

The question of relating schooling to life 
and to the learning that goes on outside of 
the school is not an easy one. It becomes 


less difficult if the life of the community, 
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as a part of education, becomes a part o 
the school ; if informal edueation is more 


closely related to formal. Cooperative edy 


cation, for example, places the teachin 
done in a retail store or in the shop und 
the category of schooling and ties definit: 
to the work of the school. The separatio 


of formal from informal edueation is 
prime factor behind the abrupt plan 
transition from school to work. If 
desire them to be separated, the plan sho) 
serve us well in this respect. 

dD. The assumption that schooling is son 
thing to be set apart from education. 1h 
this principle, which the plan under dise 
sion assumes, the idea of education as t 
acquisition of individual experience is not 
viven the importance that it deserves. A] 
one’s experiences are important in the edu 
cative process. Psychiatrists tell us that 
the experiences of the child up to five years 
of age are the most influential in the forma 
tion of his character and personality. Even 
though the controlled environment of the 
school is seleeted and purified, the schooling 
of the child must be coneerned with what he 
learns outside of school. In order that it 
may be truly effective, schooling must aim 
toward producing an integrated and well 
individual. If it is thus 


cerned, schooling becomes truly educative 


balanced eon 
Schooling then is but a part of the total 
educative process; the school is but one o! 
many institutions and environments that 
influence the growth of the individual. 
Education on the job has always existed 
in all kinds of work, whether it involves 
but an hour or a year to acquire the neces- 
sary skill and insight, but it has generally 
been conceived of as something apart from 
We have long had the legend 
that schooling ean be 
reference to the out-of-school interests of 
children. The school has been thought of 
as sitting on a high hill apart from the 


schooling. 


-arried on without 


community, with its own independent re- 
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“‘takes the child 

| lifts him above the limitations of the 
mumunity and helps him to breathe the 
This 


rrow point of view does not fit into the 


ts—an institution that 


rene air of the intellectual world.’” 


ilosophy to which most present-day 
hools subseribe; namely, that the eduea- 
ve process is concerned with the acquisi- 
nm of the eulture of society as a whole. 
As a consequence, we have had until very 
ntly very little emphasis on a close 
lationship between community and school. 
The poliey of abrupt transition does not 
stress such a relationship. Instead, it sup- 
oses that the school ean well get along 
without actual eooperation with the ecom- 
munity, even in the crucial period when the 
youth is about to take a step from one to 
another. 
Moreover, another supposition closely 
eonnected with this matter of relationship 
is that the community is unwilling to co- 
perate with the school in the planned edu- 
cation of its young people. The community 
is equivalent to society in a sense, and it 
is society, or the community, that provides 
for all formal education because it believes 
it to be necessary. Therefore it is not fun- 
damentally correct to say that the ecom- 
not 
Other agencies in the community are will- 


munity is interested in education. 
ing to cooperate in so far as intelligent 
leadership is exercised through the school. 

6. The assumption that work has no par- 
ticular place in the formal education of the 
child. 


the child to school until he is 16 and then 


If we say that our plan is to send 


to have him drop school abruptly to go to 
work, we are saying in effect that work has 
no integral place in schooling. Work is 
assumed by this plan to be incompatible 
with schooling, for logie tells us that two 
unlike environments ought to exist in pro- 
portionate amounts in order to make an 


7 Joseph K. Hart, ‘‘ Adult Education,’’ p. 78. 
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easier transition from one to the other, pro- 
Work 
here must be conceived of in its narrower 
meaning. Eckert and Marshalls 
the fact that, in the New York 
Inquiry, it was found that pupils seldom 


vided that they can exist together. 


mention 


Regents’ 


turn to the school for help in the difficulties 
involved in finding and keeping a job. In 
other words, for most of the pupils school 
was something thought of as apart from the 
job; they saw little connection that the 
school could have in helping them with 
their problems on the job. 

However, work experience becomes fully 
educative in so far as the school undertakes 
to help the pupils to interpret the signifi- 
cance of these out-of-school experiences 
In its unfortunate connotation of drudgery, 
work is no more educative on a part-time 
than on a full-time basis. The idea of a 
gradual transition includes the principle 
that the school should assist in the interpre- 
tation of work through cooperation of the 
school and the community. 

On the other hand, the all-or-none theory 
assumes that formal education on the job 
for orientation to the job either is not essen- 
tial or ought not to be a function of the 
school. That it is not essential has already 
been seriously questioned ; whether it ought 
to be a funetion of the school depends 
largely on one’s estimate of the foresight, 
the intelligence, the good common sense and 
the ability of those who are responsible for 
administering our schools. 

7. The assumption that the individual 
The 
fact that the product of the school is sud- 


can find a job when he leaves school. 


denly dumped into the work-a-day world 
with the ‘‘God’s blessings, for now we are 
through with you; we wish you luck’’ of 


the graduation ceremonies is evidence that 
the school assumes that the individual will 


8 Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, 


‘When Youth Leave School,’’ p. 176. 











” 


be taken care of by society from that point 
on. In the case of most young people, an 
essential part of this care means finding a 
job. All figures of unemployment of youth 
This age group, 16 
the 


belie this assumption. 
to 24, 
population of the United States, makes up 


which constitutes one sixth of 


approximately one third of all the unem- 


ployed. In fact, the ‘‘youth problem’? 1s 
serious just beeause of this situation. 

The individual’s complete severance from 
the school presupposes not only the possl- 
bility of his finding a job but also that he 
will stay on the job that he finds. A shift 
of occupation or type of job would involve 
We find that it has been 


necessary for the school, through refresher 


some retraining. 
courses and the like, to continue the eduea- 
tion of the individual after he has entered 
the stage of work. It is more common that 
a young person will shift his job than stay 
on the same one that he enters upon after 
school. Among other investiga- 


the 
many of the former pupils had held jobs 


leaving 
tions, Regents’ Inquiry’ found that 
other than the ones at which they were 
that it 


seemed as though three quarters of those 


working when interviewed, and 
then employed would have to leave their 
employers if they expected to make enough 


money to marry and support a family. 


Ewemt© .... 
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CONCLUSIONS 

A critical examination of the plan of 
abrupt transition from school to work 
taken in its broader interpretation of ‘‘life’’ 
—so prevalent in our education to-day, 
reveals little justification for its existence 
The fact that it is the prevailing plan is no 
doubt due in a large measure to the lag of 
educational organization and practice be 
hind theory. Edueational philosophy 
when it includes a discussion of the matter, 
takes the position that a gradual transition 
from school to work is a desirable objective. 
Our rapidly changing civilization with its 
technological advances and its resultant 
youth problem has created a situation in 
which it is not easy for the young person 
to find work and consequently to be able to 
take his place in the world as a citizen and 
a home-maker. There are many promising 
developments, among which the most out- 
standing is the part-time cooperative-educa- 
tion program, which indicates that society 
is beginning to cope with the problem. The 
NYA and the CCC are but aspects of the 
roping process to find the right solution. 
If organized education, is a function of the 
school, it would seem that society logically 
ought to solve this problem through the 
school system that it has set up to perform 
the main job of edueation. 





REGARDING THE CIVILIAN MORALE 
SERVICE OF THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 
Cart H. MILAM, executive seeretary of the 
American Library Association, has indorsed the 
School and College Civilian Morale Service of 
the U. S. Office of 


which reads in part as follows: 


Edueation in a statement 


This libraries and 


schools in the national-defense program is a natural 


recognition of the role of 


part of any intelligent plan for developing morale 
through understanding rather than emotion. 


® Tbid., p. 258. 


method of 
creating strong civilian morale than this effort to 
full 
tional institutions. 
are twin weapons which are placed with confidence 
Now is the time for 
freedom to 


There ean be no more democratie 


and free discussion in our eduea- 


teading and exchange of ideas 


encourage 


in the hands of local leaders. 


our strong traditions of intellectual 


prove themselves. 
Opponents of the plan argue that there are 
two sides regarding the emergeney and appar- 


ently some schools hesitate to take sides. Mr. 
Milam commented: 
But there are more than two sides. All argu- 
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nts are not pro and con, and without leadership 

most careful study may result in confusion. 

* educational leaders hesitate to guide, there are 

ny other less trustworthy leaders who will take 

heir place. Are we to devote our lives to intel- 
ctual leadership and retire when a crisis comes? 


The original idea of the School and College 
Civilian Morale Service was embodied in a letter 
rom President Roosevelt to Paul V. MeNutt, 
administrator of the Federal Security Agency. 
rhe President pointed out that schools and col- 
lezges had a tradition of independence and free- 
dom of action that would insure a sound basis 
for judgment. 

Publie libraries come into the pieture as cen- 
ters of information and advisory service. In 
many loealities they are also sponsoring diseus- 
sion groups. Their advantage is their informal 


approach, which attracts many groups not 


touched by schools and colleges. 


HARVARD’S NATIONAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS SIX YEARS AFTER THEIR 
INCEPTION 

A DESCRIPTIVE report at the end of six years 
of the Harvard College National Scholarships 
has been sent out by the Harvard University 
Press. From time to time published statements 
on the working out of the plan, which was in- 
augurated in 1934 by James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of the university, have been available, but 
this year’s report brings the record up to date 
and serves to integrate previous accounts. 

The report is at pains to point out the differ- 
ence between the National Scholarships and 
ordinary scholarships. The maximum stipend 
of the latter is $400 or $500; that of the former 
is $1,000 for the freshman year and $1,200 for 
each of the three succeeding years, if the stu- 
dent is unable to pay any of his college expenses. 

The original name of the National Scholar- 
The 


word “prize” has been dropped from the title, 


ships was Harvard Prize Fellowships. 


but the competitive idea remains. Preeminence 
among his fellows in ability and merit is the 
Those 


who win the prize may receive assistance from 


basis upon which the awards are made. 


the administrators of the scholarship propor- 


tionate to their needs; the amount is “never 
made public.” 


It is believed that a National Scholarship 
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holder should not be encumbered with part-time 
jobs while engaged in his academie work, the 
demands of which are exacting. Such leisure 
from organized study as may be at the disposal 
of the student should be spent in extracurricular 
activities that will contribute to ‘a many-sided 
preparation for life.” The usual experiences of 
those who “work their way” through college do 
not offer such training. 

The National Scholarship student, although 
expected in his freshman year to “make honor 
grades as constituting a definite fulfilment of the 
terms on which the award was made,” and al 
though expected also to be eligible in the judg- 
ment of college teachers and officials for a “re 
award of his scholarship” for three years, will 
be judged thereafter not by “the number of A’s 
he makes, but by the quality of originality and 
seriousness he brings to bear on his work.” 

The word “National” in the Harvard plan 
has far-reaching connotations. The administra 
tors hepe to bring to the college, whose students 
have been drawn “too exclusively” from the East 
and especially from New England, young men 
from all sections of the ecountry—young men to 
College 


“remote in every sense of the word.” 


whom, heretofore, Harvard has been 
Thus eut- 
ting across geographie as well as economie lines, 
the plan aims to establish an “interchange of 
services between university and nation” and to 
supplant the blight of sectionalism with a gen 
uine nationalism. To this end, when the plan 
was launched in 1934, students from Ohio, Indi 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota were the first invited to compete for the 
scholarships, and ten awards were made as a 
result. In 1940, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne 
braska, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, New 
Washington 


sent winning contestants, and it is hoped that, 


Mexico, California, Oregon and 
eventually, 100 National Scholars will form one 
That 


‘uture; only thirty 


tenth of “each entering class of 1,000.” 
goal is as yet far in the 
entered the 1940 freshman class; but the plan 
is only six years old, and President Conant looks 
confidently toward the fulfilment of the dream 
of providing “a miliew where the East and the 
West, the North and the South, may come to 
know each other and understand each other's 
problems.” 


Of the suecessful candidates for the National 
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broadly speaking, Harvard Col- 


ask that they he of any 


Scholarships, 


leve does not “single 


rigid pattern.” It does insist, however, upon 


“intellectual distinction,” which ‘must be 


coupled with a correspondingly high develop- 
ment of charaeter and personality.” Candi- 
should be 
and profiting from the varied life and activities 


“Variety of 


“capable of participating in 


ad ilé 


of the whole college community. 


interests,” such as are expected of “normal 


Young men,” integrated and unified by excep- 


tional ibility, has characterized the group ot 
National Scholarship men. A high IQ, plus 
power of concentration, plus ambition, plus the 


instinet of leadership, plus integrity, plus keen 
interest in “the world’s flowing fates” is a large 
order, but the scholarship committee believe that 
the scholarship holders approach the ideal in a 


remarkable degree. 


HOW MUCH OF A MENACE ARE THE 
COMICS? 
“older generation” 


\ieMBERS of the are ever 


prone to “view with alarm” whatever influences, 
mnknown in their own childhood, seem likely to 
be moulding the characters of their children or, 
in the more numerous instances, of their erand- 
children This feeling of alarm is especially 
likely to be aroused by the “fashions” that pre- 
vail in the younger generation in respect of lit- 


erature, art and, in general, pastimes and amuse- 


ments. 
[wo generations ago, the ‘dime novel” was 
strictly proseribed in well-regulated families, 


and the hapless lad who risked being caught 
with one in his possession, whether at home or 
in school, was taking a 99-per-cent. hazard of a 
punishment of which, happily or unhappily, 99 
per cent. of present-day children know nothing 
except by hearsay. And, in some instances, the 
proseription went much further than the Beadle 
Dick.” 


publie library of at 


“Library” or “Deadwood In the early 


‘eizhties, the least one 
sizable New England eity refused accession to 
a then recently published and now immortal 
story, called “Huckleberry Finn,” on the ground 
that it threatened the morals of youth. 

One wishes that some candidate for the Ph.D., 
looking anxiously about for a dissertation topie, 
would think of comparing on an objective basis 


the later life of two groups whose “formative 
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years” fell in the ’seventies and ’eighties—on, 
group made up of those who had been brought 
up properly on the chaste pages of St. Nichol 

and The 
made up of those unfortunates who, surrepti 


Youth’s Companion, and the other 


tiously or otherwise, partook avidly and fr 
quently of the forbidden fruit so tempting]: 
3eadle and his ilk. 


All this is suggested by a contemporary ph« 


protfered by Mr. 


nomenon of an analogous sort which not only i 
being “viewed with alarm,” but also seems t 
represent at last something akin to a real wolf. 
However it have been with “Deadwood 


Dick” 


different with the absorption of to-day’s chil 


may 
and “Old Sleuth,” the case is a good bit 


dren in the comics. 

George J. Hecht, publisher of Parents’ Maga 
zime, speaking at a Children’s Book Week 
luncheon (Hotel Roosevelt, New York), Novem 
ber 4, set forth some almost unbelievable facts 
suggestive of the pervasive influence that th 
conic strips and the comie magazines may now 
be exerting. Of the comie magazines alone there 
are now more than 125, and “they are featured 


on more than 100,000 newsstands” throughout 
the country. “I am told,” he said, “that a pub- 
lisher is pleased if 1,000 bookshops sell his chil 
dren’s books, and an edition of 5,000 copies is 
a good sale.” In contrast to this, Mr. Hecht 
reports, ‘Approximately 15,000,000 ecomies are 
sold a month—180,000,000 a year.” The “so 
called dime novels of the past, such as Nick 
Carter and Frank Merriwell, with all their 
popularity never achieved such staggering cir 
culations as the present-day comics.” 

Because of his appreciation of the dangers 
involved in this ‘craze’ (the term is literally 
appropriate here), Mr. Hecht is himself pub 
lishing three “comic” magazines, True Comics 
(see SCHOOL AND Society, 53: 598), Real Heroes 
and Calling All Girls, which aim to utilize the 
highly effective techniques that have enabled the 
comics to appeal so profoundly to children and 
to turn these techniques toward educationally 
defensible ends. This attempt at “sublimating” 
and redirecting a powerful and now deeply- 
seated childhood interest may be profitably con- 
trasted with the futile efforts of those who sixty 
years ago attempted, Mrs.-Partington-like, to 
sweep back the rising tide of Beadleism. 
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THE 1941-42 AWARD OF DELTA KAPPA 
GAMMA 


DettaA KappA GAMMA, national fraternity for 
men in education, announces that its scholar- 
Ip award of $1,000 for 1941 
Charlotte D. Elmott, director of child gui- 
Calif. 
lelta Kappa Gamma, which was founded in 
1929, has as its 


ses the following: 


12 has been given 


nce, public schools, Santa Barbara, 


Lustin (Tex.) in main pur- 


.. To aid in elevating the teaching profession 


d in developing high ideals and_ professional 
rit among women teachers; to form scholarships 
assist members to pursue advanced courses of 

tudy; to honor those who have achieved distine 

in in the teaching profession; to afford to teachers 
ngaged in different lines of work a beneficial op- 
rtunity of acquaintance, one with another, and to 

id in securing better recognition of the work of 


men teachers. 


The fraternity has completed state organiza- 
tions in thirty-eight states and has taken steps 
toward organization in four others. There are 
{0S chapters in the country and the membership 
pproximates 15,000 women. Emma Reinhardt, 
head of the department of education, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College (Charleston), is 
president. The other national 
Flora M. Gillentine, Henderson 
State Teachers College (Arkadelphia, Ark.), 


first vice-president; M. Madilene Veverka, Los 


the national 


are: 


officers 


(ngeles, second vice-president; Berneta Muink- 
witz, Fort Worth (Tex.), treasurer; Hildegard 
Denver, corresponding secretary; 
Annie Webb Blanton, Austin, one of the foun- 


ders, executive secretary; Nina M. Goltry, In- 


S. Sweet, 


dianola (Iowa), recording secretary, and Bessie 
M. Allen, State College (Stevens 
Point, Wise.), parliamentarian. 


Teachers 


The national organization has a fund of $20,- 
00 for scholarships for advanced study. In 
addition, two states, Texas and Illinois, as well 


as Gamma Chapter in Austin have formed 
foundations for scholarships to be awarded to 
members in the states and city, respectively. 
The 
award this year is the second of the national 
scholarships to be given. Mrs. Elmott is work- 
ing toward her doctorate at Stanford University. 


The scholarships are gifts, not loans. 
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TEACHERS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
TO MEET IN INDIANAPOLIS 


21st National 


Couneil for the Social Studies will be held dur- 


THE annual meeting of the 
ing the Thanksgiving holidays (November 21- 
22) at Indianapolis. 

David Cushman Coyle, W. L. Weible and 
Bernadotte Sehmitt will address the closing gen 
eral sessions on Saturday on timely aspects ot 
America’s problems in the present world erisis. 
Mr. Coyle, engineer, economist and author of 
the current best-seller, “America,” will empha 
“National Morale.” Colonel Weible, of 


the general staff of the Army, will interpret re- 


size 


cent military history and current military prob 
lems. Professor Schmitt, Pulitzer prize winner 
from the University of Chieago, will analyze the 
historical roots of World War II. Fremont P. 
Wirth, president of the eouneil, will foreeast 
problems that will confront the social studies 
when the war ends. 

Of the 35 sessions, 30 will be sectional meet 
ings on special aspects of social-studies teach 
ing and limited-attendance seminars to be de 
voted to specifie élassroom problems. Topics 
to be considered include: resource units, work 
shops, military history, labor unions, consumer 
education, text-book controversies and methods 
of teaching critical thinking. 

“The Social Studies in the 
School,” the new Yearbook of the NCSS, will re- 


Klementary 


ceive extended discussion from its editor, Wil 
liam EK. Young, of the New York State Educa 
tion Department, from W. Linwood Chase, pro 
fessor of edueation, Boston University, and 
from others. 

Among other speakers are Paul Hanna, Stan- 
ford University; Mary Kelty, of Washington 
(D. C.); Ralph Tyler, the University of Chi 
cago; Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minne 
sota; Edwin H. Reeder, University of Illinois, 
and Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University. 

“Education for Citizen Responsibilities” is 
the theme of a preconvention conference to 
open Thursday morning under the joint spon 
sorship of the council and the National Foun 
dation for Edueation in American Citizenship. 
Speakers will include Felix Morley, president, 
Haverford College, William F. 
dean, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


and Russell, 
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Complete programs may be secured on request 
from the secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE CANAL ZONE 


Tue September School Bulletin of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone Division of Schools announces 
that the enrolment of children in the public 
schools that 
plans are afoot to open six new plants by the 
Although the 
white children 


has increased to such an extent 


end of the eurrent school year 
1938 attendance in schools for 
will be doubled this year, the new facilities are 


expected to provide amply for all enrollees 


from kindergarten through the eighth grade. 


Kindergarten teaching, onee regarded as_ be- 
longing to playground activities, is being incor- 
porated in the educational system, and trained 
teachers “with recent United States experience 
instructors 
the 


Republic of Panama and twenty-six states of 


have been employed.” The 53 new 


now at work inelude representatives otf 
Minnesota 
To the 
that of 


Calmer 


the United States, Wiseonsin and 
five, respectively. 


added 


with 


leading with six and 


administrative posts has been 


director of voeational education, 
A. Batalden the appointee. 
An entirely 


schools of the Canal Zone has been initiated by 


new program for the colored 
the addition of a ninth grade, having courses 
“so designed that aeademie and vocational sub- 
jeets supplement each other.” Reeeiving equal 
emphasis with the basie subjects, mathematies, 
English 


and in-service training for commissary sales- 


and Spanish, are “pre-employment 
clerks, tailors, carpenters, clubhouse waitresses, 


cooks, 


Colored children now 


makers, salad makers, seam- 


sandwich 


stresses and gardeners.” 
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have the same amount of training offered to th: 
white children. 

The “commissary salesclerk course” furnishes 
an illustration of how the academic and th: 
practical are combined: 

Teachers of commissary training give specific 
instruction in commissary regulations, courtesy, 
salesmanship, groceries, hardware, notions, fabrics, 
cosmetics and dry goods. Teachers of English em 
phasize oral English, grammatical structure and 
expository writing. Teachers of mathematics re 
view and drill on the four fundamental operations 
as applied to problems encountered by salesclerks. 
Teachers of Spanish develop and stress the vocabu 
lary and conversation associated with commissary 
buying and selling. Teachers of the household arts 
give instruction in the selection and care of various 
fabrics sold in the commissary and in the nutri 
tional value and preparation of foods that people 


buy at the commissaries. 
Nor are the more cultural features neglected, 
such as the promotion of “reading for enjoy 
ment and appreciation,” the teaching of Spanish 
literature and the presentation of “ideas and 
ideals associated with worthy home member- 
ship.” 
Ninth-grade vocational courses train speeifi- 
Ninth- 
grade pupils may be actually employed on a 
The total 


eally for Jobs in the government service. 
part-time basis. enrolment in the 
new grade is 271. 

Eleven new teachers have been added to the 
staff of the seven colored schools, which now 
have a total of 109 principals and instructors. 
They meet weekly with their supervisor of in- 
E. Osborne, “to diseuss the teach- 
The colored 


struction, A. 
F . > : ” 
ing and improvement of reading. 
schools are situated at La Boea, Red Tank, Chiva 
Chiva, Gamboa, Frijoles, Gatun and Silver 
City. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Micuet B. Vooruirs, head of the department 
of electrieal engineering, has been appointed 
acting dean, College of Engineering, Louisiana 
State University, to sueeeed L. J. Lassalle, who 


has been called by the government to serve as 


head ordnance engineer at Frankford Arsenal, 


Philadelphia. 


T. Leonarp Lewis has been appointed head 
of the department of theology, Northern Baptist 
Theological (Chieago), to 
William E. Powers, who has been called to the 


Seminary sueceed 
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ir of theology, Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia. 

GrorGceE M. JOHNSON has been appointed head 

the department of theology, Kansas City 
Kans.) Baptist Theological Seminary. 


Luoyp N. Morrisett, former assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Yonkers (N. Y.), has ae- 
cepted a professorship in school administration 
and secondary edueation, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

ALLEN T. BONNELL, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of economies, University of North Caro- 
lina. Dr. Bonnell spent the past year in France 
as director of accounting and finance for the 
relief service administered by the American 
Friends Service Committee in the unoccupied 
zone. 

CorRNELIA CC. HOopGEs, 
schools, Van Buren County (Iowa), has gone to 
Kau Claire (Wise.) to become manager of a 
commereial college. 

Ropert W. Brappury, director of the division 
State 


University, has been named chairman of the 


of Latin-Ameriean relations, Louisiana 


seventh-district committee for the awarding of 
the Roosevelt fellowships for graduate study in 
other American republies. His appointment 
was made on the recommendation of the Insti- 
tute of International Edueation. A report on 


} 
} 


the Roosevelt fellowships was published in 


SCHOOL AND Society, October 25. 

THE newly elected officers of the Utah Eduea- 
Hazel Brock- 
bank, president; Moroni Jensen, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. 


tion Association are as follows: 


Easton Parratt, second vice-president. 


At 
State Teachers College Association held at the 
State Teachers College (Bridgewater), October 


, 


31, the following officers were elected: Ruth E. 


the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 


Davis (Bridgewater), president; Alexander H. 
(Salem), Gladys F. 
(Framingham), secretary; Edmund C. 


Sproul 
Pratt 
Osborn (Worcester), treasurer. 


vice-president ; 


At the tenth biennial convention of Kappa 
Phi Kappa held in Philadelphia, October 30- 
November 1, the following officers were elected: 


Ralph E. 


Strebel, associate professor of edu- 


superintendent of 
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eation, Syracuse University, president; Ernest 
J. Ashbaugh, dean, School of Edueation, Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio), first vice president; 
Charles A. 
Temple University, second vice-president; Ar 


Fischer, professor of edueation, 
thur D. Wright, president, Southern Edueation 
Foundation (Washington, D. C.), 

Frederick G. Henke, City 
Councilors elected were: E. 


secretary; 
(lowa), 
L. Cole, 
Illinois State Normal University; Bennett C. 


Charles 


treasurer. 


Douglass, professor of education, University of 
Vermont; John H. Herrick, director of research, 
public schools, Cincinnati; Warren T. Jackson, 
principal, North Fulton High School, Atlanta; 
Charles W. Ray, Palmyra (N. J.) High School, 
and John R. Shoptaugh, principal, University 
High School, Louisiana State University. 


DoNnALD EF. Kitcu, of Ventura (Calif.) Junior 
College, has been appointed coordinator of see 
ondary eurriculum for Contra Costa County 
(Calif.), to fill the position left vacant a year 


ago by the resignation of Stanley Warburton. 


N. B. ScHoOoNMAKER, principal, West High 
School, Minneapolis, has been named acting 
superintendent of the city’s schools, to succeed 
Carroll R. Reed, whose resignation as superin 
tendent and appointment as assistant superin 
(D. C.) 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, November 1. 


tendent of sehools, Washineton were 


SAMUEL B. BuLICK, superintendent of schools, 
Seottdale (Pa.), has been elected to the super- 
intendeney at Greensburg (Pa.), to sueceed the 
late William H. MelIlhattan, whose death was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 2. 


THE following superintendents have been ap- 
pointed for county schools in South Carolina: 
W. L. Jones, Oconee; W. L. Glaze, Orangeburg; 
W. H. Miley, Hampton; R. J. Goff, Saluda; 
ae Boyd Horton, Chesterfield; Joe F. Anderson, 
Edgefield; T. W. Anderson, Horry; L. B. Me 
Cord, Clarendon; R. A. Durham, Colleton; Mrs. 
J.C. Von Lehe, Calhoun, and T. R. Talbert, Me 
Cormick. 


ALTON WILLIAM BirDWELL, president, Ste 
phen F. Austin State Teachers College (Nacog 
doches, Tex.), has announced his intention to 
retire, August 31, 1942. Dr. 


in the presidency since 1922. 


sirdwell has been 
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Recent Deaths 

WALTER 
missioner of 
November 4. Dr. 
man in Maine and Massachusetts from 1879 until 
state 


KUGENE RANGER, former state com 
Rhode Island, died, 


Ranger had served as a school- 


edueation, 


1900, when he became uperintendent for 


Vermont. In 1905 he accepted the commission- 
C1 hip in Rhode Island, a post that he held until 
his retirement, 1935. Dr. Ranger was in his 
eighty-sixth year at the time of his death. 


Kpwarp RurLepGeE Roppins, who for the past 


had been on the staff of the department 
of mathematies, Temple University (Philadel- 
November 6, at the age of seventy- 


phia), died, 


Poe Reve p Patrick H. Casey, S.J., 
ormer professor of theology and philosophy, 
died, November 6, at the 


e ol eighty year Father Casey had been a 
teacher of the classics (ISS2-87), Holy Cross 
College (Worcester, Mass.), and had also taught 
philosophy at St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, 


N. J.) before going 
He left the 
his services to the Church of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
New York City. 


to Fordham University in 


1905 university in 1906 to devote 


ENocH ALBERT BryAN, president emeritus, 


State College of Washington (Pullman), died, 
November 6. Dr. Bryan had been superinten- 
dent of schools (IS78-82), Grayville (IIL); 


president, Vincennes (Ind.) University (1882- 
93), and president, State College of Washington 
(formerly Washington Agricultural College and 
School of Seienee), 1893-1916. From 1917 un- 
til 1923, 
cation, Idaho, and returned to the Washington 


latter 


he served as state commissioner of edu- 


institution in the year as professor of 
economics and economic history, a post that he 
held until his retirement, 1939. Dr. Bryan was 
eighty-six years old at the time of his death. 
Ile was a brother of William Lowe Bryan, presi- 


dent emeritus of Indiana University. 


FREDERICK S. Reprern, head of the depart- 
ment of history and religious edueation, Bene- 
diet College (Columbia, S. C.), died, November 


7, at the age of seventy-four years. 


Grorce Monroe Brett, head of the depart- 
ment of accountancy and curator of City Col- 


lege (New York), died of apparently self-in- 
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flicted wounds, November 7, at the age of sixty 
He had been in ill health for so: 


time and this was undoubtedly aggravated bh 


SIX years. 


shock when he was struck by a truck on Oct 
ber 16. 

Joun J. Daitey, professor of hygiene, Cit 
College (New York), died, November 8, at t} 
age of fifty-four years. 

THE REVEREND ALPHONSE J. Dress, for thi 
past thirty-five years professor of musie and 
French, Loras College of Dubuque (Iowa), died, 
November 8, at the age of sixty-four years. 

GarTANO Mosca, internationally known au 
thority on political science and former pro 
fessor of history and political doctrines, Un 
versity of Rome, died, November 9, at the age 
of eighty-three years. Mosea_ had 
taught at the University of Palermo (1855-96) 
and at the University of Turin (1896-1922) 
before going to the University of Rome for the 
years 1924-33. 


history of political doctrines, constitutional law 


Professor 


He wrote many works on the 
and politieal science. The first English transla 
tion of his “Elementi di Scienza Politica” was 
published in the United States (1939) under the 
title, “The Ruling Class.” 

CarRigE M. 
comparative morphology and genetics, MeGill 
University (Montreal), died, November 10. Ac- 
cording to the Canadian press, Dr. Derick was 


Derick, professor emeritus of 


“the first woman to be appointed to the univer- 
sity staff.” 
university for more than forty years prior to 
Dr. Derick was seventy- 


She had been associated with the 


her retirement, 1929. 
nine years old at the time of her death. 


Other Items of Interest 

STERLING FISHER, director of education, CBS, 
is the representative for radio at the seven-day 
Pan-American Conference of the National Com- 
mittees on International Intellectual Coopera- 
tion which begins its meetings to-day at Havana, 
Cuba. Representatives of education and gov- 
ernment from all American republies are at- 
tending the conference. 

CaLes F. Gates, Jr., chancellor, University of 
Denver, and Louis S. Weiss, secretary to the 
Marshall Field Foundation, have announced the 
establishment at the university of the National 
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iyinion Research Center. The center, which 
iJ] econduet opinion polls similar to those of 
eorge Gallup, is directed by Harry H. Field. 
he board of directors includes: Chancellor 
ites; Gordon W. Allport, associate professor 
psychology, Harvard University; Hadley 
professor of psychology, 
‘rinceton University; Douglas P. Falconer, 
rector, Marshall Field Foundation; J. Quigg 


Newton, Jr., secretary to the Board of Trustees, 


Cantril, associate 


niversity of Denver; Samuel A. Stouffer, the 

niversity of Chicago, and Mr. Weiss. The 
enter will train several hundred interviewers 
who will undertake polls on subjects of impor- 

nee to the people of the country. F. Douglas 
Williams and William Salstrom, statistical ana- 
vsts, will assist Mr. Field. 


Ropert M. W. Kempner, whose gift to the 
University of Pennsylvania of recordings of 
speeches made in Germany was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, October 11, is conducting 


series of ten discussions comprising “The 
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Backgrounds of the Future,” in the “Main Line 
School Night 


The diseussions are based on Dr. 


Association” of the university. 
Kempner’s 
wide study of political science and his prae 
tical experience in the field of government and 
The 
supplemental material in the course. It 


administration. recordings are used as 
is be- 
lieved that this is the “first time that a leading 
for adult 


for a “course in modern political science.” 


institution edueation” has arranged 


THE New York Publie Library, the Schools 
Motion and the National 
Board of Review dedicated the week of Octo- 


Picture Committee 


oO7 


ber 27 to better motion pictures for young 


people. An exhibition, based on the idea that 
the taste for good films can be built, not by the 
“fan” approach, but by emphasis on the sub 
ject matter, the production and the dramatie 


technique of a good picture, was on view in 


Comment @d Criticism... 





SHOULD COLLEGE TEACHERS JOIN 
THE AFT? 

SoME years ago a forward-looking group of 
teachers in a large state university decided to 
explore the feasibility of forming a teachers’ 
union. As a preliminary step, they approached 
the loeal labor-union leaders for organizational 
advice. Their reception was enthusiastic. 

“Go ahead!” the 
“Call a strike! 
building program. 


encouraged labor men. 
The university is engaged in a 
We'll call out the carpenters 
and bricklayers and masons, and stand by you 
to the limit !”” 

The teachers 
roundly seoffed at by the laborers for their lack 
of nerve. 


retired in alarm and were 


Labor unions are organized for war. Their 
chief technique—the strike—is closely akin to 
violence, and is, in practice, often accompanied 
by actual violence. 

War, as defined by one of its eminent practi- 
The average college professor, 
more or less civilized, reasonably law-abiding 
and altruistically minded, wants to stay out of 
hell as long as possible. Hence his hesitation in 


tioners, is hell. 





the Nathan Straus branch of the New York 
library during the week. 
joining up with the labor war machine. Never- 


theless, chapters of the AFT are being organ- 
ized in many colleges and universities, and, 
sooner or later, every college teacher will have 
to decide whether or not to enlist. 

It is now generally recognized that labor 
unions were a necessary concomitant to the evo- 
lution of our economie system. Even the most 
die-hard conservative will usually admit that 
they are a just punishment for the avaricious 
policies of the older industrialists—that their 
development was induced by the intolerable con- 
ditions imposed upon labor by short-sighted 
management. 

The first labor unions were local, organized 
the 
organized into larger and larger eorporations, 


to meet local abuses. As industrialists 
labor had to follow their example, until now 
labor seems to be a little ahead in the game, its 
unions being widely organized on a_ national 
seale, while industry struggles in the toils of 
About the best 
we can hope for, from the present outlook, is 


that something like a stable equilibrium of op- 


hostile government regulations. 


posing forces will be reached, each side hesitat- 
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ing to resort to too provocative measures, for 
fear of the irreparable damage that might ensue. 

The college world has a long way to go before 
it reaches this situation. We are about where 
industry and labor were a hundred years ago. 
There is no distrust of college administrations, 
with centralized executive power, save in a few 
College 


eompete with each other for the ser- 


eases OL state supported Institutions. 
presidents 
viees of competent teachers. Teachers are abso- 
lutely free to sell their services to the highest 
bidder and may, quite without censure, seek to 
better their positions by transfer from one in- 
stitution to another, Established college teach- 
ers enjoy an economic status and degree of 
to that of the 


least 


security lar superior average 


labor-union member. They are at com- 


parable, in independence and prospects, to the 


free-lance skilled artisan of a hundred years 


ago. 
> 
War is the ultimate answer to brutal aggres- 


sion, the final appeal against intolerable eondi- 


tions, justifiable only in the most desperate 
situations. Labor was—and still is, in some 
eases— justified in fighting. Is the college pro- 


fessor? Does he stand to gain or lose more by 
challenging the management to a show-down? 
Is his situation so desperate that he ean afford 
to lose his peaee of mind, and the fairly cordial, 
cooperative relationship he usually enjoys with 
his administration, for anything he ean gain by a 
stand-up, knock-down fight? 

Labor doubtless had a right to fight for its 
There are no 
Col- 


presidents and boards usually make an 


share of the “spoils” of industry. 
“spoils,” to speak of, in higher education. 
lege 
honest effort to distribute the strictly limited 
funds available in the most equable and effective 


More and 


more they are consulting faeulty committees on 


edueational manner they ean devise. 


administrative policies, and sometimes they even 
follow faculty advice. 

If labor unions had developed the eooperative 
instinet, teachers’ unions might have been reeog- 
nized from that aspeet. But the intransigeance 
of industrial ownership foreed labor to fight first 
and negotiate afterwards. There are only a 
few faint beginnings of helpful cooperation be- 
tween labor and industry, and the whole eonno- 
labor-unionism, even when not 


tation of per- 


meated with racketeering and “subversivism”’— 
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which is so often the ease—is combative trucu 
lence. 

It follows almost unavoidably that, when « 
president of a college hears that a chapter o{ 
the AFT is being organized in his faculty, he 
takes it as a vote of nonconfidence in his ad 
Usually either he is deeply hurt 
or his fighting spirit is aroused. Whatever fee] 
ings of confidence, trust and friendly coopera- 
tion may have developed between administration 
and faculty are chilled, if not destroyed. The 
the chapter membership-list 


ministration. 


secrecy of 


very , 
savors of conspiracy, although the leaders, ot 
course, will be known. A sense of tension and 
strain comes into the campus atmosphere, and 
cordiality is diminished, or disappears. 

The arguments in favor of establishing AFT 
There have 
been, and still will be, college administrations 
that are harsh, arbitrary, politically controlled 


chapters should be fairly stated. 


and even corrupt. Under such eireumstances 


the faculty may be fully justified in 


“cc 


ganging 
up” on the administration and fighting it out 
in approved labor-union style. It should always 
be clear, however, that the situation is suffi 
ciently intolerable to justify such tacties, and 
that there is a reasonable chance of effecting 
some improvement that will pay for the serious 
sacrifices entailed in overt strife. 

It is also argued that AFT chapters ean gain 
the support of labor lobbies in obtaining appro- 
priations from legislators. This is admittedly 
a real argument. One labor leader, however, 
said to the writer, in effect: 

You college profs. ought to be pretty damn 
thankful for your favored position. The less at- 
tention you call to it, the better for you. What 
with your safe three to five thousand a year, your 
long vacations, your freedom from economic wor- 
ries, your precious academic-tenure traditions and 
your liberty to teach, more or less, what you want 
to and to pick and choose research hobbies at your 
own sweet wills, you ought to thank your lucky 
stars that you are not as other men are—worrying 
with business anxieties if you were in that class, 
or fighting for a chance to work and eat if you 


were laborers. 


There are many college professors who would 
prefer to work and live on moderate wages, de- 
pending on edueational influences and the force 
of altruistic example to gain their just rights 
from an appreciative public, rather than at- 
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npt to extort edueational funds from unwil- 
i¢ legislators by means of political aetion or 
ven political chicanery. The general public 
till has considerable respect for aecademie tra- 
tions, and it 1s at least a question whether the 

idemie profession has more to gain or to lose 
by engaging in political fights. On every fae- 


ty, of course, there are politically minded 
embers who not only enjoy such activities but 
mestly believe them essential to the develop- 
nt of healthy citizenship; but they rarely eon- 


They feel 


at the administration should cordially weleome 


titute more than a small minority. 
“loyal opposition” and that progress will be 
ffected by maintaining a eritical strain between 
culty and president. In eases where a major- 
y of the faculty favor such a situation, the 
tablishment of an AFT chapter is doubtless 
indieated, for both sides would then know just 
vhere they stood and be able to act accordingly. 

It is often represented by protagonists of the 
AFT that its connection with the AFL is only 
formal—that eollege teachers will never be asked 
or ordered to strike, or engage in any other 
violenee—in other words, the AFT is to be only 
a pale phantom of a labor union. One may ask, 


1 
tT} 


len, What it ean do that is not already effee- 


tively handled by the AAUP. 


than likely, in view of the later histories of 


Also, it is more 


originally soft-spoken labor unions, that when 
onee the labor-minded faculty members have 
enticed faeulty majorities into the fold, they will 
begin to show their teeth, establish taeit, if not 
overt, “closed-shop” conditions and gradually 
introduce all the coercive techniques of genuine 
ljabor-unionism, ending finally in strikes, boy- 
cotts and racketeering. There are still a good 
many eollege teachers who woudn’t like that at 
all. 

There are, then, eireumstanees in which the 
organization of AFT chapters is indicated, and, 
if done at all, should be made as inelusive as 
possible if anything significant is to be aecom- 
plished. But the cautious, peace-minded pro- 
fessor will ask whether or not he is getting into 
more trouble than he is getting out of—whether 
or not the situation is covered by the ancient 
wisdom: “Associate yourselves, O ye people; 
and ye shall be broken in pieces.” 

G. WAKEHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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VOLTAIRE SPEAKS AGAIN 
JorEL HH. 
of California, is to be 


HILDEBRAND, dean of the University 
congratulated upon his 
Voltaire. We all 


share the thrill that he must have felt when his 


discovery of a fragment ot 


patient researches finally disclosed the probable 
We ean 


sympathize with the troubled doubts that must 


authenticity of the document. indeed 


have plagued his mind for a while, and we ean 
too, at the 
that a writing so unlike Voltaire should really 


share his astonishment, revelation 
have been composed by him. 

The good dean, as befits a man of seience, not 
to say an educator, reserves a proper modieum 
of doubt as to the genuineness of the writing, 
notwithstanding that he has given his discovery 
to the world. This reticence upon his part is ad 


mirable. So many frauds have been perpe 


trated in the history of letters! It is a wise 
man that keeps his credulity in leash till the last 
shred of evidence is in. 

I hasten to 


readers that the final evidence is available. It 


assure the dean and his many 


is in my hands. By a most remarkable coinei 
dence I have just received trom the estate of 
mother’s side, the late Jean 


letters, 


my uncle on my 
Denis Diderot, a batch of 
and among these, behold, an epistle signed by 
Voltaire himself. And most 
late, this letter refers to the very document that 


ISth-century 
remarkable to re 


Dean Hildebrand has found. It is a most inter 
esting example of the great satirist’s more in 
formal style, and displays the spontaneity and 
frankness of his correspondence with his philo 
The 
“Denis,” who is without doubt the famous Denis 
It speaks for 


sophieal cronies. letter is addressed to 
Diderot of the revolutionary era. 
itself : 

Mon cher Denis: You are right in assuming that 
I was off my oats when I wrote you last time. 1 
had what the English call a beastly headache. Just 
chez Mme de Chatelet! Or, no, I 

only that. There 


another soirée 


should not say was also that 


boorish tyro with whom I had a most unsatisfying 
exchange of wit. Our argument was about educa 


tion, of all things, and arose when someone men 


tioned the work of that bourgeois upstart, Rousseau 
Madame’s punch, mon cher Der must have 
dulled my usually facile ratiocinations, for I was 


1See his literal translation so generously eon- 
tributed to ScHooL AND Society, September 27, 
1941, pp. 232-240. 
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I ( t f In the end I is most dis ting that the best of it is inherent in the op] 
nyse Therefo the headache thought. 
I cor D that 1 ger got th I was fortunate in having colleeted a few eh 
} fn \nd not cause bits of pompous pedantry which provided exe 
r . As you know, I am ammunition. And as for instances of extreme p1 
tolar to What me is his __ tice, one can always magnify a few. Also, tl 
( t I] I inform Was that early reference to a ‘‘new social ord 
ef Chitelet I knew that would ‘‘get ’em’’! 
= { ne ¢ ns that « yon And so, mon cher, I wrote my screed and 
RA Indeed. 4] its devastating results. It has been an elabor 
as of Chat s pride in its rigorous cure for a headache, but already I feel better ; 
‘ly infl over better in every way. I hope you are the same. 
= : Acceptez, cher Denis, mes meilleurs souvenirs 
\l i pa rician ; : 
| nown, One (Signed) Voltaire 
(Francois-Marie to you 
1 ¢ a a dep ndent . - 
ly jue t f the hous Thus ends the letter. With pleasure I subn 
nd met ( it as a timely corroboration of that remarkabl 
1 1 applaud m document that Dean Hildebrand has made avai 
( nil I ¢or hat what able. 
( r the English would - 
Id ang P. F. VALENTINE 
[ him with my pen. I Pee ee icaseen ae ee 
i ; SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
to I i an n 
for that would be unworthy of my name; VOLTAIRE—SEER OR SOOTHSAYER? 
but indirect nd more witheringly it will be done : - : 
; SoME of our staff members here in the Depart 
by easting ridic upon his preachments. I am : 
' Se ey ment of Publie Instruetion were very much in 
wa i allir from the more subtle ; . 
refit st, for which I may terested in Dr. Hildebrand’s, “Voltaire on Edu 
; fa endangered cation,” published in SCHOOL AND Society, Sep 
my reput: 1 among the intellectual élite. How- tember 27. Quite naturally, we were curious 
eve! about the authenticity of the new and heretofor 
You | no t read an carlier skit of mineen- — ynpublished manuscript. We have not reached 
lJ : r have you? It occurred 4 final conclusion on this controversial point 
to mu t might write a sequel to this little piece : . : bs en . } 
piece However, our Miss Lois M. Clark, adviser in elk 
ve f e el rprise, I W uld . 
; vag mentary edueation, has called to our attention 
SOI i fl f narrative and invest it ; ‘ 
something which shows what a remarkable man 
with an appearance of ver ty, but in it I would i é ; : 
ie Voltaire must have been. Miss Clark says, and 
eC ! deadly shat And what would these j : epee 
let pons | Simple but powerful ones, mon OUT encyclopedia confirms, that Voltaire died in 
cher ami—the shafts of sophistry! To wit: 1778, when Beethoven was only eight years of 
1) In a droll humor, I would present the doe- age. It is truly amazing that Voltaire could 
trines of my opponent as foolish through and have commented on the unsocial character otf 
through, containing nothing intelligent or good. Beethoven’s music before the musie was written 
With confident conceit i would submit a few H. Frank HARE 
unhappy instanees of foolishness as typical and CHIEF, SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
inclusive of my opponent’s views. (3) In con- SraTe DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
trast with his pitiable doctrines I would present a INSTRUCTION, 
glamourous picture of the true ideal, never admit- HARRISBURG, PA. 
nt oS 
“ADVENTURES IN THE RECONSTRUC- versity, College of Edueation, Columbus, 
TION OF EDUCATION” Ohio, 1941. Pp. 7290. Price $1.50; $1.25 


Adventures in the Reconstruction of Education. 


Edited by A. J. Kiem. The Ohio State Uni- 


if ordered in lots of 5 or more. 
BesipEs being a record of adventures in re- 
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truction, this volume is also, incidentally, 
As is 
ed in the Preface: “Sixty-one persons in ¢o- 
this 


] symposium of the usual type, in which a 


dventure in large-scale cooperation. 


‘ition have written report. It is no 
le author is supported by a reviewing com 
tee. In other words, the preparation of the 
k was a democratie task of authorship—a 
traditionally regarded as extremely indi- 
This 


of inducing sixty-one different individ- 


alistie and personal.” “democratic 


and professors at that! 
itself a 


to speak as with 
voice is in striking achievement. 
volume has all the unity, continuity and 
my of language that might reasonably be 
pected in the work of a single author. 
Perhaps the explanation of this feat lies 


efly in the fact that the collaborators set a 


dest limit on their undertaking. Their pur 
e is not to formulate an edueational plat 
but to make certain practical applica 

ns of demoeraey to education, and more spe 
eally to the business of teacher-preparation. 
nerally speaking, all educators in this country 
e allegiance to the ideal of democracy, and 
seems eminently sensible to argue that this 


fession of faith should be made manifest in 


rks. Demoeraey is as democracy does. <Ac- 
‘dingly, “ this report is primarily con- 
cerned with suggesting means and methods 


hich may be of help in extending the appli- 
tion of democratie attitudes that already exist 


our edueational institutions.” (P. 11.) 
The extent of this task explains why so many 
ersons were drawn into the undertaking. 


\mong the areas explored are the personnel 
program, orientation, field service, experimental 
ttitudes, laboratory techniques, graduate work, 
evaluation and administration. The findings in 
these respective areas are so rich and varied 
as to suggest that we have here an “arsenal of 
democracy.” It seems safe to say that this is 
the most comprehensive and systematie attempt 
of its kind that has yet been made, and this fact, 
together with the high quality of the work, 
makes this volume a notable document. 

In the interests of proper perspective, how- 
ever, it is necessary to add that the controlling 
purpose of a democratie program for teacher 


What kind 


preparation is not made very clear. 
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of final product should it seek to 


About all that 1s said on this point is that 


the professional program originates when a profes 
sional interest and purpose begin to give unity and 
direction to the course work and other expel ices, 
This conception definitely repudiates the distin 

tions commonly made between subjeet matter and 
eultural courses on the one hand and the so-ealled 
‘‘nrofessional’’ course on the other, sine: \ 


tivities acquire character from relationship to st 


dent purposes. The professional p 
sumed to begin when the student relates his ex 
periences to the factors of ¢ mmpeteney in teaching 
(P. 64. Cf. also p. 4.) 

The precise meaning of this somewhat erypti 
statement is not easy to mike out. It sew 


like saying that a democratic program of 
teacher-preparation should confine itself to the 
business of relating the student’s experiences, 
whatever these may be, to “the factors of com 
Whether the 


scale of values has been set by traditional “eul 


petency in teaching.” student's 


ture,” or by sectarian orthodoxy, or even by a 
faseistie philosophy appears to make no differ 
ence. From this point of view a democratic 
program of teacher-preparation functions as a 
service station 
the 


that they may happen to desire. 


kind of where all comers may 


secure kind of “competency in teaching” 

The only alternative to this interpretation, if 
would seem, is to insist that demoeracy has its 
own specifie and competing standards or values, 
with a correspondingly specifie conception of 
what constitutes “competency in teaching.” If 
this is what is intended, it is nowhere so stated 
for enabling 


or apphed. No provision is made 


the student to make an intelligent choice among 
competing ways of life, which is to say that the 
this 


Teacher prepa 


concept of democracy is inoperative at 


point. The omission is serious. 
ration necessarily involves standards of some 
Either it 


] _ 
less sul 


kind; it can not go on in a vacuum. 
borrows standards and values, more or 
reptitiously and uneritically, from the eireun 
ambient cultural atmosphere or it operates con 
sciously with constant reference to standards 
and values of its own. 

In the final chapter, “Future Development,” 
an awareness of this larger problem is indicated 


The end in view is stated as “a teacher-edueca 





which frankly undertakes to make 
mocratie culture increasingly more effee- 


enrichment of individual living 


collective effort” (p. 272). 


through improved 


These are fighting word If taken in their evi- 
dent intent, they mean that the final standard 
by which a democratic social order is to be 
judged 1 not to be derived from traditional 


culture or other-worldism or the pronuncia- 


mentos of a magalomaniae dictator. The test 
lies rather in the concern for providing oppor 
tunities which will make the daily lives of all 
goncerned more rich and meaningful. Demoe 
racy is the only scheme of things which sees in 
the everyd iV lite ol the common man the poten- 


tialities of intellectual, esthetic and spiritual 


and thus invests it with dignity 


and worth It is the only scheme that does not 


veryday living to the status of a means 





to a further end. It is the only seheme that 
makes standards depend on their contribution to 
the enrichment of life, and not the other way 
around 

It will hardly be denied that our educational 
machine needs to be humanized in terms of stu- 


dents’ interests and purposes. Toward meeting 


] 


this need the volume under consideration makes 
a major contribution. What it offers is not by 
itself a program, but rather an indispensable 
constituent of a teacher-edueation program im a 
demoeratie soeial order. 
Boyp H. Bopr 
THE O10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


“THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TO-DAY” 


The University of Pennsylvania To-day. Edited 
by CorNELL M. Dowutn. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. x + 209 
pp. $1.70. 


THis very graphie presentation by Dr. Dowlin 


is not merely an aceount of chronological hap- 
penings. 


the 


university presented in such a fashion that the 


The book is a very coneise outline of 


activities, funetions and departments of the 


easual reader can get an accurate picture of the 


university as it is to-day. 


Under five major funetions—(1) The Arts 
and Seienees, (2) The Study of Law, (3) Teach- 
ing and Research in Edueation, (4) Student 


Life, and (5) Administrative and Serviee Build- 
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ings—the author has organized a descriptive b 
compact account of the numerous departments 
and their funetions as they have emerged. 

One is reminded of the significant place 
University of Pennsylvania oceupies in our edu 
cation by reference to the pages of this book 
The first liberal curriculum of higher edueatio; 
was outlined for the western world by a proy 
of this institution in 1756. The college led th, 
academie procession in Ameriea in offering pra 
tical courses such as: surveying, navigation, 


counting, commeree, government and intern: 


tional law. The first chair of chemistry to be 
established in an American college appeared 


1769. Likewise, modern languages were first 
formally introduced through the curriculum ot 
this college. Another distinction of merit was 
the establishment in 1765 of the Faculty of thi 
School of Medicine as an integral part of thi 


The of the Wharto: 


School in the realm of finance have long sinc 


college. contributions 


been reeognized. Men have gone from this di 
vision of the university to leading positions in 
municipal, state and federal service. 

In outlining the development of the several 
departments, such as the School of Fine Arts, 
the Scientific School, the College of Liberal Arts 
for Women, and the School of Education, th 
editor has acknowledged the contribution not 
only of benefactors who have made them possible 
from a financial point of view, but has given a 
clear impression of men and leading personali 
ties who supplied vision and leadership in form 
ulating the policies and directing the growth of 
this institution in its process of evolution. 

A brief but interesting account of the emer 
genee of the Law School is given by the author. 
He deseribes the gradual change in the policy 
of this school from its early period, when only 
part-time instructors were employed, to the pres 
ent, when the majority of instructors devote 
The 


uaw School is 


their entire time to the teaching of law. 
value of the practitioner in the 
still reeognized, and a few are retained, but it is 
considered to-day that the study of law is of such 
consequence that it justifies the devotion of full 
time to this work by both faculty and students. 

It was gratifying to discover the emphasis 
given to research by Professor Dowlin for, in- 
deed, it is one of the chief characteristics by 


which a first-rate university is known. This 
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versity has maintained high rank in its seope 
researeh in the several fields of endeavor, and 
n the volume of publications resulting from 
research. 
Fitting emphasis is given to the activities of 
dent life. The various fraternities, sororities 
| clubs are mentioned. The high standards of 
arships are also discussed with reference to 
requirements for membership in the various 


r groups. 


Rebort?s ....: 
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The photographs interspersed throughout the 
book lend added interest to this volume. 

The author makes no claim for the book as a 
complete history, but has succeeded in giving a 
very appropriate summary of the achievements 
of this 
stages of development as 


institution along with the significant 
a fitting commemora 
tion of the Bicentennial Anniversary. 


Davip ANDREW WEAVER 





A COURSE IN PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 
FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


[HE present activities and the proposed work 


the Bureau of Edueational Research in 
Scienee, under the direction of Professor S. R. 
Powers, were announced in the issue of SCHOOL 

‘p> Society for February 22, 1941, and the 
Mareh, 1941. This 


movement is an important indieation of a trend 


rriculum Journal for 
the direction of more practical high-school 
ence work. 
A somewhat similar program is being followed 
experimentally in five classes of chemistry at the 
Susan Miller Dorsey High School of Los An- 


eles, California. 


The 142 students, included in 
spring semester, represent a eross section 
chemistry students in the school, since no 

attempt is made to enrol science major, non- 

clence major, college preparatory or terminal 
tudents in this program. 

A series of present-day practical topies is pre- 

nted in each elass. Each topie is interpreted 
primarily in terms of chemistry, but materials 
from other subject fields, such as history, geol- 
ogy, physies and biology, are utilized. 

A check made to determine the objectives of 
the students enrolled shows that 113, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent., of the 142 students, are 
planning to attend college. Nine of this college 
group plan to major in chemistry and twenty-six 
in some other science. The enrolment of such a 
large number of college-bound non-science stu- 
dents in this eourse is probably explained by the 
present California state-university-entranee re- 
quirement of one year of science. 

The high-school major subject, or major sub- 
jects, of the 142 students are as follows: 





THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Number 
Name of major of 
students 
Art 2 
Clerical 2 
Mathematies, Science and Language 3 
Social Studies 6 
Language and Social Studies 8 
Mathematics and Language 8 
Seience and Language 12 
Mathematies 23 
Mathematies and Science 23 
Language 25 
Science 30 
Total 142 


A list of subjeets presented to one section of 
twenty-nine students in the second half of the 


course includes: 


1. Control of the water supply. 

2. Science in agriculture. 

3. The food supply. 

4. Petroleum and its by-produets. 

5. Chemical materials required in photographie 
processes, 

6. Science in crime detection. 


7. Cosmetie preparations and their uses. 


Two to three weeks are devoted to each of 


these problems. 

The following outline of the development of 
the topic, control of the water supply, is typical 
of the treatment accorded these problems. 

A collection of materials relating to the water 
supply, exhibited to the group as the initial step, 
ineludes a series of colored solutions used for the 
colorimetric analysis of free chlorine; a standard 
soap solution used to analyze water for hardness; 


samples of commercial water softeners—washing 
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ented by these 


t assigned the 
econeerning the 
1aASIS is placed 
roblems of the 

Oral reports 
obtained from 
ets. Informa- 
ities found in 


‘y wastes and 


raseous sub- 
These data 
answer to the 

The 


‘rials, such as 


use of 


permutit, and a method of determining the rela- 


tive hardness of water samples are demonstrated. 


Samples of water containing ur 


iknown (to the 
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student) quantities of temporary and permar 
hardness are checked out to the students. TT} 
samples are analyzed by the students and 
results are submitted to the instructor. 
Damage to, and redueed efficiency of, comn 
cial equipment and the excess cost resulting { 
the use of hard water in industrial operati 
are discussed. Sections of pipes encrusted \ 


lime deposits are displayed. The clarification 


with alum and 


ond. wat . 
Ciouadcy Watel 


by treatment 
purification of water by distillation are der 
trated. 

Data are collected concerning the qualitat 
analysis and control of the common impurit 
found in water samples. These include sulfat 
chlorides, chlorine, phosphates, nitrates, caleiu 
magnesium, iron and copper. The faets obtain 


are discussed in c¢lass and suitable tests 


selected for experimental work. Demonstratio 
of the techniques involved in these tests are mai 
by the instructor, followed by qualitative t 

conducted by the students upon samples of wat 
containing one or more of the same eonstituent 

Quantitative methods for determining impw: 
ties present in water are diseussed by the in 
struetor. Sulfate, chloride and chlorine content 
in water samples are analyzed by the students 

The terminal activity of the unit is a discus 
sion of the methods employed to safeguard wat« 
supplies. This diseussion ineludes planning and 
constructing dams, reservoirs and conduits; 1 
forestation; fire and flood control; maintenance 
of balanced flora and fauna in water storag: 
basins; and the improvement of existing method 
of detecting and controlling impurities. 

The method of testing the achievement of th: 
individual student is based upon the type of in 
formation collected and the quality of his 
reports. 

Knrichment of the course by the use of sub 


ject matter from related fields is highly desirable 


Otherwise, there is danger that the majority of 
the enrolment will be students who are required 
to take a year of science but are unwilling to 
elect a standard physies or chemistry course. 
Progress can be made, also, by coordinating 
this type of course with the chemistry programs 
of higher institutions. The chemistry depart 
ment of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, for example, offers a one-year course 
which provides additional training for the stu 
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who does not intend to become a chemistry 
The high-school program described is 
jinated with this university course in a man- 
tf minimizes duplication of subject mate 
determine 


Evidenee is insufficient to 


er or not the present course in practical 


Research . 
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chemistry for high-school students meets the 


specific needs of students planning to major in 


college chemistry. 


WARREN P,. Everott 
SUSAN MILLER DoRSEY HIGH SCHOOL, 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











QUEL TO PATTERNING EXAMINA- 
TION RESPONSES IN LIEU OF 
SECTIONING 


CK-TAKING and _ consolidation of gains 
characterized the procedures of the more 
ced civilizations; thus the necessity for 


? 


iting present-day formal testing, in 
s of what is happening to the individual. 
former articles! have dealt with the incipient 
res of patterning responses to examinations. 
first it seemed sufficient to have four differ 


patterns? or ways for pupils to answer the 


e eXamination items. Later the hetero- 
us-patterning technique* was proposed 


1 provided a different answer scheme for 
student in class. These, however, in their 
inal forms did _ not 


rh different types of objective test items. 


make provision for 


ey were appropriate for dual-, triple- and 
adruple-choice items; yet the usefulness of 
ese was at an end when the examination con- 
ned completion, multiple-completion, associa- 
n, cross-out or identification items. 
This article proposes to point out ways for 
moving many of the former limitations of the 
ctioning technique. It proposes to illustrate 
e use of the improved sectioning method for 
le various types of objective-test items. It 
onsiders relative-pattern discriminative prob- 
bilities for different types of test. It attempts 
also to present principles which will reduce the 
hazards and at the same time increase the gen- 
sectioning of 


eral effectiveness of pattern 


examinations. 
REQUISITE OF Goop TESTING 


In baseball pitching it is good strategy to lead 
1H. F. Dickenson, SCHOOL AND Society, 47: 483- 
&4, 
2H. F. 
XXXITII: 3. 
H. F. Dickenson, SCHOOL AND Society, 52: 369- 


Dickenson, Jour. of Ed. Research, 


70 








the batter to expect one type of throw, then give 


him another. In order to do really effective 
testing, in like manner, the teacher should keep 
} 


one guess ahead of the class. It is so easy to 


have students drift into routine ways of select 
ing patterns tor tests and examinations. 

Such habitual ways of thinking may facilitate 
Students 
their 


pattern perception. who have been 


aceustomed to selecting own patterns 
usually follow some individualistie scheme which 
tends to be more easily detected. Especially 
when tests have formalized into a combination 
of true-false, three- and four-choice best-answer 
types. In such cases, all that is necessary is a 
pattern of either four letters or four numbers; 
the first and second of which substitute for the 
true and false; the first, second and third of 
which substitute for the first, second and third 
answers as each in turn is considered best in the 
triple choice. Then, of course, each of the four 
elements of the pattern substitutes for each of 
the four choices in the quadruple best-answer 
type. 

In the foregoing situation the student is likely 
to drift into the habit of using his initials with 
an extra letter prefixed or suffixed. He might 
use four consecutive letters from a part of his 
He might use certain familiar dates too 
frequently. Ile might 
patterns, or he might even tend in the direction 
A-B-G-B. 5-6-7-8, ete. All 
these and a host of others, if used repeatedly, 
Therefore the teacher 


He must deter 


name. 
consistently use sense 


of series such as 


may become determiners. 
must be constantly on the alert. 
mine the patterns occasionally himself and fore 
stall any attempts at premeditatively determin 
ing patterns for mutual benefit. 


OTHER LIMITATIONS OVERCOME 
Multiple-completion items may be sectioned 


by use of the pattern (S-Z-Q-T). 
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] 7 pre luces heat. l. snow 
ixpansion, when heated, ex 2. moon 
plains why Zz mnecreases, o 1ce 
expansion when cold, ex 1. fire 
| ns wl (Y) is lighter ». Steam 
than ater. 
4. Melted (S) flakes form water. 6. volume 
>. Very | 1 becomes steam. 16. water 
To use the four-letter pattern (S-Z-Q-T) in 


answering the sa would substi- 


tute these 


ple above, one 
four letters for the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Ilere the let- 
and subseript 
time the 


letters are repeate d they substitute for 5, 6, 7, 8, 


preceding the completion words. 
used for the first time 


understood. The 


fers are 


(1) is second four 


with the subseript (2). The third time the pat- 
tern Is 
Li; 42: 
The fourth time the pattern is 
13, 14,: 15, 
script (4) to each letter. 


} 


continue and represent 


repeated the letters substitute for 9, 10, 
letter. 
repeated it sub- 


with the subseript (3) to each 


stitutes for 16, with the small sub- 
Thus this process may 


number of comple- 


any 
tion words or phrases. 
To come more speeifically to the application 
of the pattern (S-Z-Q-T), the first blank would 
be filled with (T) the fourth letter of the pat- 
tern, as “fire,” the fourth word, completes the 
tatement. The second completion blank would 
be filled with (Z.) as the seeond letter (Z) re- 
indicates that the sixth 
completes it. The third blank 
(Q) the third letter of the pattern, 


t 


peated a second time 


word, “volume,” 
is filled with 
number three, econ pletes that state- 


ment. The first letter (S) fills the fourth blank 


sinee “ice,” 


since “snow,” number one, is the correct word. 
The fifth blank is filled with (T,) as “water,” 
number sixteen, indicates the fourth repetition 


of the letter (T). 


MATCHING TYPE SECTIONED BY PATTERN 
(S-Z-Q-T ) 


States Capitals 
l. Virginia (S.) 1. Augusta 
2. Tennessee (Q) 7 
> Ohio ee Nashville 
4. Kentucky (T t. Frankfort 


Qa 
Carolina (Z 


5. Maine, ete. to... ( 
16. South 


, 


5. Richmond 
6. Salem, ete. to... 


16. Columbus 


)) 2. Columbia 


The pattern (S-Z-Q-T) is substituted for the 
first, seeond, third, fourth and multiples of these 
until 


they equal the numbers preceding the 


eapitals to be matehed with the proper states. 


Fach time the pattern is repeated, as before, the 
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subscript to each letter is increased by one. Ip 
the first case, the state, Virginia, must be asso 
To do this 


it ealls for the beginning of the second repeti- 


ciated with its capital, number five. 
tion. The first pattern letter (S) is repeated, 
State numbe: 


two must be associated with eapital number 


thus a subseript (2) is added. 

three, thus the third letter (Q) suffices. Stat, 

number three must be associated with eapital 

number sixteen. This ealls for the fourth lette: 

(T) and the subseript (4) as it is the fourth 
State 

matehes with capital number four, thus the 


repetition of that letter. number four 
fourth letter (T) with the subseript (1) under 
stood suffices, ete. 


PATTERNING Cross-OvuT ITEMS 


The purpose for this type of objective test is 
to determine expressional ability. Using this 
sample, “John Doe (1) is (2) are (3) were a sor 
of Wm. Doe.” 


words which do not belong in the sentence. 


The student is to eross out thi 
This 
may be indicated instead by placing the second 
third letters of the (S-Z-Q-T) 
immediately in front of, or just following the 
This 


sented by these letters are marked for elimina 


and pattern 


sentence. means that the words repre 


tion. 
PATTERN ING IDENTIFICATION ITEMS 


The four-letter pattern and multiples of it 
with proper subseripts enable students to take 
identification-type objective tests. Instead of 
writing the number of a part where it belongs 
on the whole, as is done in identification tests, 


one writes the pattern-letter substitute and 
proper subseript in similar manner. 
PREVALENCE OF PATTERN DETECTION 
Ninety-three students divided into four 


groups as follows, 24, 23, 24, 22, made 1,005 
attempts at detecting the pattern used by fellow 
students. Each one of the first two groups tried 
to determine the pattern used by the student 
These two groups had 
The last 
two groups (each member of which tried to de- 


seated adjacent to him. 
taken the same examination orally. 


termine all the patterns of the other group) did 
not take the same examination. All examina- 
tions were administered orally, on the assump- 


tion that oral tests and examinations afford the 
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etter situation for pattern discovery. It was 

soned that, if the better possibility for pat 
tern detection (oral tests) yields minimum suc- 
cess, then worse possibilities for detection (writ- 

n tests) would render still less suecess. 

The mean percentage of patterns guessed cor- 
ectly was slightly less than the mean probable 
ereentage they should have guessed correctly. 
fhe slight discrepancy between the probable and 

e actual pereentage of guesses correct might 
have been due to the factor of selection. 

It is unlikely that ninety-three subjects con- 
ituted a normal distribution of discriminative 
bility. However, they did represent a fair dis- 
tribution from the four college classes. Another 
possibility for diserepaney might have been re- 
itanee to do their best at discovering correct 
patterns lest it be construed as habitual and 
count against them. 


ANTICIPATORY EFFECT UPON PATTERN 
PERCEPTION 


({n experiment was set up to measure the 
ticipatory effeet upon perception. Group one 
at at the students’ right on the end seat of each 
row. Group three, the control group, sat at the 

mediate left and alternating with subjects of 
two) to the 


eighth and last seat in each row at the left side 


he experimental group (group 


{ 


ot the classroom. One group of students was 


iven a pattern by which to answer fifty ficti- 


ious quadruple-choice test items. The correct 
choice was signaled to each of this group. A 
second group was told the letters being used by 
the first fact that the 

would know the correct choices each time. 


and the group 


The 


second group was instructed to get as many 


group 


answers as possible from the first group. 

The first group knew the pattern and the cor- 
rect choices each time, so that all got perfect 
papers. The second group knew the pattern 
but not the correct choice and got 47 per cent. 
of the answers. The third group did not know 
either the pattern or the correct choice and got 
38 per cent. of the answers. The one variable, 
knowing the letters of the pattern, enabled the 
second group to make a significant mean gain 
The knowledge of the 


pattern, coupled with expectancy, enabled the 


over the third group. 


second group to perceive better than the third 
the letters that were being written by the first 
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group. The arbitrary patterns were not handi- 
caps or deterrents, as the members of the first 
group got pertect scores. 


PROBABILITY OF GUESSING PATTERNS 


Objective examination items, when true-false, 
enable one to determine the pattern more easily. 
The probability is one half, or one out ot two 
chances, as to first letters 
After the first letters of the 
four-letter pattern are determined, the probabil- 


which of the two 


comes first. two 
ity is one half, or one to two, as to which of the 
last two letters comes before the other. There 
fore the total probability for guessing a four- 
letter pattern is the product of the two prob- 
abilities (one half by one haif, which is one 
fourth). 
examination should follow all other types, when 


This means that true-false items in an 


using a pattern, as they raise the probability of 
guessing the pattern. 

When the examination consists of four choice 
items alone the probability of guessing the par 
ticular order of the four letters is one twenty 
fourth. That is the possible combinations of 
four letters. But this is very seldom the case, as 
other factors enter the situation. There is no 
doubt that mutual knowledge of certain contex 
tual material is a factor. For instanee, when 
two students study together, they often learn 
a certain truth which happens to be represented 
by the fourth choice of a multiple-choice item; 
this one item predisposes each toward the knowl 
edge of the other’s fourth letter of the pattern. 
When specifie instances similar to this multiply 
for each of the pattern letters, it is possible to 
There is little need 


to worry that this will take place often, as those 


discover the entire pattern. 


who know do not usually spend their time at 
Besides, it is not likely that 


those who know have both studied together and 


such praetices. 


will sit together during the examination. 
PRINCIPLES FOR EFFECTIVE PATTERNING 

It has been my observation that those students 
who attempt to discover classmate patterns and 
at the same time try to keep up with their own, 
usually fail or drop to the bottom of the elass. 
It is hardly probable that this ean be done with- 
out leaving unmistakable evidence. 

Independent achievement is demanded, through 


judicious patterning, even under erowded con- 
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dition The teacher is left with the feeling that 
any extra effort has been rewarded by confidence 
that a better job has been done of evaluating 
achievement 

Nonsense patterns are renerally more desir- 


able than senst patterns, as they are more dif- 
ficult to deteet 
Administering the same examination to all, 
vith eparate answer patterns, seems decidedly 
better than laboring under the delusion that two 
sections of an examination are equivalent when 
same number and types of items. 
ds 


le 


they have the 


As a teaching device, eolumns of ta written 


on the blackboard may be ranked by use of pat- 


in a particular order. Students may use 


while the instructor reads from his 


these also, 
’ 
sentences to be e mpleted, mate- 


Here the 
and 


associated or identified. 


for independent reasoning 


judgment, the ecorreetness or inecorrectness of 
nay be revealed immediately. 
Patterning of tests and examinations is ulti- 
mately less elaborate, less expensive, less hazard- 
ous and more utilitarian than methods of see- 
tioning in use at the present time. 
Henry EF. DICKENSON 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 


HIARROGATE, TENN. 
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Bascock, F. LAWRENCE. The U.S. College Gradu- 
ate Pp. 112. Maemillan. 1941. $1.50. 

Based « resenreh by Time, with the eooperation of 
over 1,000 colleges, this study is an economie ap 
proach to measuring the social dividends yielded by 
the liberal arts It is also a beginning to a larger 
ontinuing examination of the function of higher edu- 
cation in the workings of a democracy 

* 

Bibliography of Economic and Social Study Mate- 
rial. Pp. 33. Illustrated. National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York. Septemb« r, 1941, 

Includes audio-visual material Annotated 
eo 
BITTINGER, DESMOND W. An Educational Experi- 


ment n Northern N geria and Its Cultural Set- 
ting. Pp. xvi+343. Illustrated. The Brethren 
Publishing House, Elgin, Ill. 1941. 


The author believes that this study may assist others 


who work in the Nigerian system to attain a fuller 
comprehension of the significance and the difficulty 
of their task, and may also be of interest to outsiders 
who wish to know more about an interesting experi- 


ment in cooperation between the Negroes and the 
whites in Africa Furthermore, Europeans and 
Africans who are called upon to teach the early 


history of the Sudan may find helpful.a treatment of 
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it from the best available sources. It is likewise 
author's belief that African students may find j 
history of their countrymen and progenitors 
basis for a greater faith in, and respect for, thy 
ties of their own race. and that they may find 
spiration to help their race make its rightful 
tribution to the modern world. 
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